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EARLY EXPERIMENTS WITH THE UNEMPLOYED. 

In this paper I shall sketch the history of the attempts 
which were made in England during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries to deal with the old problem of finding em- 
ployment by the public authorities for those who will not or 
who cannot find work for themselves. This subject has been 
touched upon by Professor Ashley, who mentions the houses 
of correction in Edinbuigh, Dublin, and Exeter.* Professor 
Cunningham also notes that work was provided in Lynn 
(1581), in Leicester (1584), and in Beverly (1599).f To these 
instances I can add several others from various county and 
parochial histories. 

In general, a distinction was made between " vagabunds 
and myghtie stronge beggars " and " other poore and needye 
persons beinge willinge to work." The former were dealt 
with in houses of correction, while the workhouse furnished 
employment for the latter class. I shall speak first of the 
houses of correction, then of the workhouses, and finally of 
some other ways in which work was offered. 

1. The statute of 1575 X ordered that houses of correction 
should be provided in each county for punishing and employ- 
ing " rogues or unsettled poor." These houses were to be 
made ready in a year, or within such times as seemed meet 
and convenient to the justices. Perhaps this last clause 
weakened the force of the statute, for few attempts seem to 
have been made to execute its provisions. 

Before the passing of this statute, however, at least three 
cities had established houses of correction. In 1553 § King 
Edward VI. gave his house of Bridewell to the city of Lon- 
don "to be improved to be a Workhouse, not only to give 
Lodging to poor, idle, wandering Persons, Beggars, and oth- 
ers ; but to find them Work to help maintain themselves. 
Two years later the City entered in and took Possession." 

* Economic History, ii. 370. 

t Growth of English Industry and Commerce, ii. 60. 

i 18 Eliz. , c. 3. 5 Strype's Survey of London, i. 215. 
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The strict administration of the laws secured much better 
order in the city. In 1575 " there were few or no Rogues 
and Thieves in the Gaol, for Rogues nor masterless man 
dared not once appear in those Parts ; into such good order 
had the care of the Magistrate at this Time brought the City 
and Suburbs." * About ten years later (1586), the same 
chronicler states that they had in prison in Newgate " the 
most principal thieves of the Realm, and they lacked but 
one," t who seemed to elude capture. All these good effects 
were " owing to the great care of the Recorder, Fleetwood." 
In 1614 " the Lord Mayor of London thus detailed the steps 
he took to reform what he found out of order in the city.J 
He had freed the streets of a swarm of loose and idle va- 
grants, providing for the relief of such as were not able to 
get their living, and keeping them at work in Bridewell, 
' not punishing any for begging, but setting them at work, 
which was worse than death to them.' " 

The king's house of Bridewell gave its name to other estab- 
lishments of a like character ; for example, a " Bridewell " was 
established in Norwich in 1571. § " The poor being very op- 
pressive for want of regular relief, the mayor and his successor 
made divers excellent orders and rules for their maintenance, 
and, by erecting a Bridewell at the Norman Spital, did much 
service to the city." The next year Queen Elizabeth gave a 
charter to the Corporation of Ipswich, which had " appointed 
certain houses for the correction of the vicious and curing of 
the sick, and called it Christ's Hospital." || The purpose of 
the hospital is thus stated : " that the poor and orphans may 
be taught, such as were sick to be preserved alive for honest 
uses, and the slothful vagabonds and sturdy beggars, women 
of bad name and reputation, to be committed to custody and 
made to labor for their reformation." According to the same 
author it proved much less efficacious in promoting good mor- 
als than the similar institutions in London and Norwich. The 
date of the establishment of the Bridewell at Plymouth I 

* Strype's Survey of London, ii. , Book V. , p. 538. t Ibid , ii. , Book V. , p. 543. 

X Remembrancia of the City of London, iii. 159. 

§ Blomefield's Norfolk, iii. 296. 

II Wodderspoon's Memorials of Ipswteh, p. 291. 
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have not found; but in the municipal records for 1580-81 
occurs this entry : * " Item rec of S r Fraunces Drake, Ken- 
eighte, imployed in the house appoynted for ye Bridewell, 
l i; ." In 1589 the justices of Bury in Suffolk drew up regula- 
tions for a house of correction in that place. t 

From 1590 to 1598 I have found no record of the establish- 
ment of any Bridewell. Perhaps the officials had relaxed 
their vigilance. In 1593 there is this record concerning Lon- 
don : t "About the year 1593, and before, the City, as well as 
other parts of the kingdom, was grievously pestered with beg- 
gars." Sir Edward Ilext, a Somersetshire justice, who writes 
in 1596, gives a striking account of the lawlessness in his 
county. He says : § " This year there have been 183 most 
wicked and desperate Persons set at liberty. In truth, work 
they will not ; they will rather hazard their Lives than work. 
And this I know to be true. For at such Time as our Houses 
of Correction were up (which are put down in most Parts of 
England, the more Pity) I sent divers wandering suspicious 
Persons to the House of Correction ; and all, in general, would 
beseech me with bitter tears to send them rather to the Gaol. 
And denying it them, some confessed Felony unto me ; by 
which they hazarded their lives ; to the End they would not 
be sent to the House of Correction, where they should be 
forced to work." As an example of the boldness of the va- 
grants, he writes : || " And this year there assembled 60 in a 
Company, and took a whole Cartload of Cheese from one driv- 
ing it to a Fair and dispersed it among them. . . . Which may 
grow dangerous by the Aid of such Numbers as are abroad, 
especially in these Times of Dearth." After other instances 
of the same kind he says : If " By this your good Lordship [the 
Lord Treasurer] may inform yourself of the State of the 
whole Realm ; which I fear me is in as ill Case or worse than 
ours. The greatest Fault is in the inferior Ministers of 
Justice; which should use more earnest endeavor to bring 

* Plymouth Municipal Records, p. 123. 

t Eden's Appendix vii. to State of the Poor, cxxx., vi. 

t Strype's Survey of London, ii., Book V., 546. 

§ Strype's Annals, iv. 290. II Ibid., p. 292. 

T!Ibid.,v. 294. 
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them to the seat of Judgment and Justice." Lord Coke also 
bears witness to the practical value of the early houses of 
correction ; for he writes, " Upon the making of the statute 
of 39 Eliz. and a good space after, whilst the justices of 
peace and other officers were diligent and industrious, there 
was not a rogue to be seen in any part of England; but, 
when justices and other officers became tepidi or trepidi, 
rogues, <fcc, swarmed again."* A little later he writes, "And 
few are committed to the house of correction or working 
house but they come out better," t — a statement which is 
not true to-day, I fear. 

It may be merely a coincidence that I have found no record 
of the founding of these institutions during this period of in- 
creasing license and crime. That houses of correction were 
still regarded as beneficial is indicated by two statutes passed 
during this period. J They aim at encouraging the establish- 
ment of " working houses " and houses of correction ; and the 
later act provides that any person may found and establish 
one or more houses of correction if only each have an endow- 
ment of the clear yearly value of £10. 

The records of Liverpool state that in 1598 § the citizens 
" at a Convocation or Assembly in the Common Haule " agreed 
" that a howse, termed a Howse of Correction, shoulde be had 
and taken for the poore people." The same year, || at Easter, 
four houses of correction were to be erected or hired at Tavis- 
tock, Honiton, Chumleigh, and Newton. A year later "eight 
Hundreds in Norfolk erected a union Bridewell at Swaff- 
ham. " If About 1G02 the counties of Middlesex and Surrey 
proposed to erect two houses of correction ; and, after the 
lapse of a dozen years, the Common Council granted them 
£500 towards these two buildings.** In 1606 is a record that 
the house of correction at Nottingham is to "be sett upp 
agayne att Saynt John's," ft but I have not been able to find 
the date of its first establishment. 

* Coke's Institutes, 729. t Ibid., 734. 

J35 Eliz.; 39 Eliz., c. 5. §Pictou's Municipal Records, i.114. 

I! Quarter Sessions of Eliz., 17. IT Blomefield's Norfolk, vi. 205. 

** Remembrancia of the City of London, ii. 231; Ibid,., iii. 179. 
tt Records of Borough of Nottingham, iv. 279. 
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In 1609-10* an act of Parliament once more ordered the 
establishment of houses of correction, and made the justices 
responsible for the erection of these houses, and liable to a fine 
of £5 for every case of neglect of duty. This statute stated 
that the previous " Lawes have not wrought soe good effect as 
was expected, as well for that the said Howses of Correccion 
have not been buylte as was intended, as alsoe for that the 
said Statutes have not beene duly and severely putt in execu- 
cion as by the said statutes were appointed." 

As a result of this act, Manchester established such an insti- 
tution about 1616. In the constables' accounts of this city,| 
"from Michaelmas in A° dfii 1615 vntill Micfias 1616" is this 
record : " Itm — Receaued for Hulme towards building a howse 
of Correction & other Necessaryes thereunto belonginge — 
xis. iiijcZ." In these same accounts up to 1657 are various 
entries for sums received or paid for this establishment. Staf- 
ford did not carry this statute into effect till 1621,$ when "the 
North Gate, late the Gaol of the County, was taken into the 
Towne's use for a house of correction for the towne." The 
next year Bury St. Edmunds used for this purpose a house 
which had previously been an almshouse. § In 1623-24 || an 
act was passed for erecting a " Free Schoole, an Almes- 
howse and House of Correccen wi th in the county of Lincolne." 
In 1632 the governor of the workhouse at Southampton IT 
" was ordered to keep in a house of correction on the premises 
idle, vagrant persons." Another "Act for erecting Work- 
house and House of Correction in the Towne of Shaftsbury " 
was passed in 1699.** 

This is the last record I have found relating to the early 
efforts to make work compulsory for those who were able- 
bodied, but lazy. The statutes were numerous enough ; but 
they were, for the most part, ineffective. 

2. To turn now to the attempts to furnish work for those 
who were not "sturdie vacabunds and valeant beggars." 

*7 Jac. I., c. 4., 1 1. 21 ; Court Leet Records, ii. 333. 

X Cherry's Stafford in the Olden Times, p. 20. 

§ Tymm's Handbook of Bury St. Edmund's, p. 75. 

|| 21 Jac. I., c. 8. ITDavies's Southampton, p. 296. 

**9<Ss lOGuil. III., c. 48. 
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The statute of 1548* provided that the "fee fermes and 
Somes of money for them during the three yeres nexte en- 
suyinge . . . shalbe levied," but not paid to the king. The 
whole sum was " to be employed and bestowed in and abowte 
repayringe of walls, bridges, settinge poore people on woorke 
or other good deads." The act of 1575 f orders that " in 
every Cittye and Towne Corporate within the Realme " the 
head officers shall provide " a competent store and stocke of 
Woole, Hempe, Flax, Iron or other Stufe " to furnish oppor- 
tunity for work to all the able-bodied. The famous 43 Eliz. 
sums up the whole experience of the previous years, and 
emphasizes three things : that work should be provided for 
the able-bodied, and that they should be compelled to work ; 
that children should be apprenticed ; that there should be 
compulsory assessment for the provision of the necessary 
funds. Yet for twenty or thirty years there was little effort 
to carry out the provisions of this act, if I may judge by the 
few records I have found. 

Morant states that a workhouse existed in Colchester in 
1594.J He cites an order, in 1613, "for raysenge, settinge 
up and maintaininge of a workhouse for the settinge of such 
poore to work as are able." In 1596 an act was established 
for the erecting of hospitals and working houses for the poor 
in Norwich. § The Municipal Records \\ of Plymouth contain 
this entry: "1610, Sep. 28. A note of provision delivered 
into y e Castle for the pore to thende they maye be there 
placed and sett on work, w c h is but a beginninge for a fewe 
and for a tryall thereof." A corporation was founded in 
London in 1649 H "for the relief and employment of the 
Poor, and the Punishment of Vagrants and other disorderly 
Persons within the City of London and Liberties thereof." 
The officers were to erect workhouses and houses of correc- 
tion as they should think fit.** They made good use of their 
authority, "for, while England was called a Commonwealth, 
in the Minories was a great Workhouse set up, belonging to 

*2&3Edw. VI., c. 5. 1 18 Eliz. 

i History of Essex, i., Book III., p. 182; Ibid., i., Book III., p. 17, Appendix XX. 

§ Blomefield's Norfolk, iii. 357. || p. 257. 

1 Maitland's London, p. 813. **Ibid„ p. 1024. 
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a Corporation . . . for the Poor." A workhouse must have 
existed in Boston in 1655,* for " in the Mayor's account for 
that year 14s. is charged for six wheels for the Workhouse." 
Ten years later t land was bought for the maintenance of 
the workhouse at St. Thomas, and in the next year an act 
of Parliament t provided for the erection of a " common 
Gaole and Workhouse for Devon." 

A workhouse was established at Bristol in 1697, and was 
very successful at first, owing to the untiring exertions of 
Mr. Carey, a Bristol merchant. He wrote,§ "The success 
hath answered our expectation ; we are freed from beggars, 
our old people are comfortably provided for; our boys and 
girls are educated to sobriety, and brought up to delight in 
labor; and the face of our city is so changed already, that 
we have great reason to hope these young plants will pro- 
duce a virtuous and laborious generation." As a result of the 
early success of the Bristol experiment, there began what 
might be called a " workhouse movement." Many other 
towns and cities || established workhouses of their own ; and 
these met with varying success, according as they were well 
or ill managed. 

3. In addition to the workhouses and houses of correction 
there were other more or less organized efforts to provide 
work. In Southampton,!! in 1601, the town " permitted 
tradesmen to set up in the town on the understanding that 
they should take one or more of the town's children." " On 
one occasion, the clothiers offered to gather in the youngsters 
who were begging for want of work, and to employ them 
instead of strangers." So it was " ordered that all the able- 
bodied should be compelled to work for the clothiers, or be 
punished." The same year, in Boston,** " a mill to grind 
corn was set up, in which all persons who unlawfully begged 
or spent their time idly were to be employed." In 1618 
King James sent to Sir Thomas Smyth " divers young people 

•Thompson's Boston, p. 244. t Quarter Sessio7i$ of Eliz., p. 215. 

1 18 & 19 Car. II., c. 9. § Eden's State of the Poor, i. 281. 

||9 Guil. III. Crediton, Tiverton, Exon, Hereford, Colchester, Kingston upon 
Hull, Shaftesbury. 

f Davies's Southampton, p. 297. *» Thompson's Boston, p. 78. 
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. . . that at the next opportunity they might be sent to Vir- 
ginia and set to work there." * Norwich was devastated by 
the plague in 1625, and suffered great distress. "At a court 
held Nov. 3 f the city borrowed £50 to set poor people at 
work in the stone mines or pits." About 1670 Thomas 
Pirmin erected a building in the parish of Aldersgate in 
London, and there gave out work to all applicants.:): He 
believed thoroughly in giving people work to be done at their 
own homes, and established his workhouse on these principles. 
Of its pecuniary success he says himself, "The worst that 
can be said of it is that it hath not yet been brought to 
bear its own charges." In 1680 § Bristol made a " contract 
with one Mr. King and others for the employment of 500 of 
their poor people, or more, in spinning." 

In many parishes money was left to "sett the poor on 
worke." In 1562 1| "Hughe Atwill, parson of Saint Ives, 
Cornwall," left money for this purpose ; and between this 
time and 1704 I have found thirteen such instances. At- 
tempts were made to teach children to work. Beverley is 
recorded IT as having " the chardge of bringing upp and keep- 
inge of fowerscore orphans at knitting, spynnynge and other 
workes." Southampton** had an establishment for teaching 
children to "make bone-lace, knitt, or to carde and spinne 
eyther in the greate tourne or the small." The governor 
of the house was also to catechize the children twice a week, 
with the humane provision " soe that yt excede not one houre 
at one time." 

Alice Rollins Brewster. 

* Remembrancia, v. 28. t Blomefield's Norfolk, iii. 373. 

t Eden's State of the Poor, i. 202. § Ibid., i. 212. 

II Records of Borough of Nottingham, iv. 408. % Poulson's Beverlae, p. 338. 

** Davies's Southampton, p. 297. 



